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One after another the white clouds are fleeting, 
Every heart this May morning in joyance is 
beating 
Full merrily. 
—TENNYSON 


<D 
HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. 
at 8:15 oclock, 
4:00 oclock. 


Every Saturday evening 
and every Sunday afternoon at 
—Cuares Hernrorn, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men a women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecize Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, DR. HOLLAND! 


Dr. William J. Holland has just returned from 
Mexico, whither he had gone to set up in the 
National Museum of Mexico a replica of the Car- 
negie Museum's ninety-four-foot monster, the 
famous diplodocus. This was a goodwill gift that 
was greatly appreciated by that country. When 
the work of mounting the gigantic dinosaur had 
been completed and Dr. Holland was preparing to 
take his leave, he was requested by the Mexican 
Government to delay his departure in order that, 
as a mark of appreciation of his high standing in 
the world of science, he might be installed as 
Professor Extraordinary of Biology in the National 
University of Mexico. This honor was accord- 
ingly conferred upon him by an institution of 
learning that claims its beginning in the hazy 
distance of time reaching back of the Mayflower, 
and the distinction so worthily won by Dr. 
Holland has been given to but two or three men 
throughout the whole period of its interesting 
history. Dr. Holland's friends in Pittsburgh re- 
joice to behold his scientific authority thus re- 
cognized in Mexico, as it has been recognized in 
every other part of the civilized world. 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAYS 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

I have attended every one of your Shakespeare 
Birthday celebrations, and congratulate you on 
your devotion in keeping the great poet alive in 
our community. Now that the theater seems to be 
suffering an eclipse, the Carnegie Institute is doing 
a fine public service in emphasizing Shakespeare's 
supreme value in literature. 

Marcra STOCKTON 


THE SCHOOL AGE 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Hail to your suggestion for cutting down the 
school age, ‘and especially your idea of a three-year 
term of eleven months each at college. With 
three boys going through college from our house- 
hold, parents and boys agree on the economic and 
other benefits of your plan. The summer period of 
idleness is costly and unproductive. Pray keep 
on until you get your proposal adopted. 

—JosepH G. ALLEN 


“SWEET LOVERS” 
Dear CARNEGIE: 
W here do we find the very appealing spring 
song, ‘‘It Was a Lover and his Lass,’ a verse of 


which you printed in the March Magazine? 
—Martua Stvirer Drake 


In ‘‘As You Like It,’’ sung by two merry pages 
for the entertainment of Touchstone and Audrey. 


All persons who foresee the next war and would 
have us prepare for it ; should be executed. 
—GEorGE BERNARD SHAW 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


By RupyerD Bouton, Assistant Curator of Ornithology 


[Mr. Boulton is a recognized expert in his specialty, having studied in particular the birds of the 
United States and certain tropical regions. While he was at the American Museum of Natural History, 
before joining the scientific force of the Carnegie Museum, he made an ornithological expedition to 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. His present journey to the African continent was sponsored jointly 
by Mrs. Oscar Straus, on behalf of the American Museum, and the Carnegie Museum. Mr. Boulton 
was accompanied by his wife and during the last few months of their stay in Africa, they collected 
exclusively for the Carnegie Museum, and of the series obtained in the first part of their trip the Mu- 


seum is to be privileged to receive a representative collection. The results of this expedition, however, 
do not comprise birds alone. In addition to rich material on the avifauna of Africa from rarely ex- 
plored regions, they brought back many insects and shells, numerous specimens of mammals, and a set 
of interesting ethnographic objects. Mrs. Boulton also made a study of the native music and folklore, 
which she will describe in an early number of the Magazine. | 


ORCHID-FES- 
TOONED forests— 
unmapped vol- 
canos which 
pierce soft layers 
of low-hanging 
clouds, sifting 
and filtering 
down steep ra- 
vines—giant 
mahoganies, 
strangling figs, 
and tree ferns— 
it is not often that a naturalist is per- 
mitted to have a laboratory so romanti- 
cally equipped. Yet such was the work- 
shop which awaited Mrs. Boulton and 
me in central East Africa, where we 
were to pursue our problem: the study 
of distribution and causes of distribu- 
tion of the birds of the mountain rain 
forests. To reach our field of operations 
was fascination in itself, but that is 
another story. the Nile we went 
from Cairo, by train and river steamer, 
and across the Sudan, Uganda, and 
Kenya by motor with the Mrs. Oscar 
Straus Expedition of the American Mu- 
scum of Natural History. As we 
traveled, we shot with camera and 
movie the big game—elephant, giraffe, 
wildebeest, kongoni—of those incom- 
parable plains. Then an east-coast 
steamer took us from Mombasa to 
Beira, the thriving port of Portuguese 
East Africa, and a biweekly train 
chugged its way from the coast to the 


Shire Highlands in Nyasaland, a snug 
little protectorate of the British Em- 
pire. From there a monthly govern- 
ment mail steamer transported us and 
our ton and a half of equipment the 
length of Lake Nyasa to Mwaya in 
Tanganyika Territory at the head of the 
lake. The five-thousand-mile preface 
was ended, and our work was at hand. 

The H.M.S. ‘‘Gwendolyn,’’ hero of 
Arab slave-running days, set us ashore 
on the narrow, sandy beach. Seventy- 
five scantily clothed natives wrestled 
with our gear and fought for the light- 
est and most convenient boxes, and we 
set out to pay a formal call on Korosa, 
the paramount chief of the district. 
When we neared his village, we were 
received in all dignity by the old man, 
surrounded by half a dozen of his head- 
men, while a throng of several hundred 
young men, women, and children kept 
a respectful distance; for not every week 
or month, or even every year, does the 
safari of an Azungu, or white man, with 
seventy-five porters pass this unfre- 
quented way. 

After the preliminary formal greet- 
ings were over, we offered him as a 
present for his wife the choice of one 
of four bead necklaces, since the prob- 
lem of securing food for so many porters 
depended on his friendship. Korosa 
was a most astute chief, however, for 
he took them all—one for each of his 
four wives. Clever man! A _ single 
string of beads would have pleased him, 
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BAMBOO BRIDGE NEAR THE MOUNT RUNGWE CAMP 


but the error was ours for permitting a 
choice, and it was then too late to re- 
tract. He gave us a guide to a camping 
place near good water in one of his 
banana groves, and soon a messenger 
came hurryi ing after us leading a goat, 
which he presented to my wife with 
Korosa’s compliments. We discovered 
afterwards that according to the custom 
of this particular tribe the goat should 
have been killed immediately and half 
of it returned to the chief. Instead, the 
poor thing was destined to walk with 
us for fifty miles before sentiment was 
overcome by our need for fresh meat. 
Korosa bore us no ill-will, however, on 
account of this fundamental breach of 
etiquette, for soon twelve men arrived, 
each carrying a huge bunch of plantains, 
or large, hard, green bananas. These 
were divided among the men, and when 
roasted among the coals formed their 
evening meal. 

The first day of a safari is always the 
most critical—everything is new to 
everyone. Tents have to be pitched for 
the first time; the commissary put into 
working order; and a hundred minor 
details arranged which would insure 
smooth running in the future. Soon 


everything began to straighten itself 


out; dinner music was provided by the 
honks of a flock of glossy ibis roosting 
in the tree overhead, and the tropical 
night closed in with its characteristic 


suddenness. The bivouac 
fires of the softly murmur- 
ing porters Cast cerie 
shadows among huge 
banana leaves, and the 
only motion apparent in 
the dim flickering light 
was that of the slowly 
pacing watchman with 
brightly polished smooth- 
bore over his shoulder— 
a courtesy ‘‘guard of 
honor’ from Korosa. 
During the night an 
army of stinging ants 
marched through the 
camp, through the tent 
in fact, and routed out 
everyone. Tenacious of purpose—like 
the lemmings of Scandinavia—nothing 
stopped them but death, and there was 
no peace until the last one was ex- 
terminated by slowly passing torches 
of burning grass over every square inch 
of invaded ground. At the crack of 
dawn we were off the next morning. 
The lightest and most convenient loads 
were given to the smallest and weakest 


porters, and our fifty-mile path through 
the foothills to the nearest white settle- 


ment lay before us. At the end of three 
days we reached Tukuyu, southernmost 


é 
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GORGE OF VICTORIA FALLS 


government post in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. There our safari returned to their 
homes, and we began the somewhat 
laborious task of collecting enough 


porters to move on. Tukuyu lay in the 
shadow of our first objective, Mount 
Rungwe, an isolated and extinct vol- 
cano towering almost eleven thousand 


feet into the clouds, clothed with vari- 
ous belts of savanna, forest, tree ferns, 
and bamboo, while its craggy head was 
bald except for a few straggling whisk- 
ers of short grass and stunted tree 
heaths. Finally our porters came, and 
we established a_ base 
camp in the rain forest at 
six thousand feet altitude. 
Here was a fairyland, 
indeed. Our tent was 
pitched on the only level 
place available, and by 
dint of much clearing, 4 
small dooryard was con- 
structed in front with 
room for a camp fire and 
work tables—a dooryard 
carpeted each day with 
fresh fronds of tree fern 
which grew in great pro- 
fusion nearby. In every 
direction the forest floor 
was covered with a deli- 


cate lavender terrestrial orchid, while 
climbing lilies, the tendrils of which 
would wind the mselv es in a few 
minutes about one’s fingers, made 
splashes of crimson and yellow against 
the green of golden-fruited blackberry 
bushes, laurel-like shrubs, and strange 
relatives of spirea. Towering overhead 
were venerable giants, trees eight and 
nine feet in diameter and hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of years old. From 
all the branches hung creepers, little 
and big, with occasional monsters as 
thick as a man’s thigh and a hundred or 
more feet long. These formed the aerial 
railway of troops of shaggy black and 
white Colobus monkeys and blue Sykes 
monkeys, which made the forest aisles 
reverberate with their barks and coughs. 
In the tangled fastnesses of the jungle 
lived the tiny blue duiker, a forest 
antelope no bigger than a fox terrier, 
and the duiker’s mortal enemy, the 
leopard, more of which lived here than 
in any other part of Africa that I have 
visited. 

Birds there were many, but they 
were difficult to see and find because of 
the exceedingly dense foliage. Tiny 
yellow and brown flycatchers explored 
the terminal twigs after the fashion of 
our blue-gray gnatcher, while white- 
eyed bulbuls and Mlanje bulbuls 
shouted from the tops of the trees. 
Dainty mountain wagtails with pearly 


CAMP IN THE RAIN FOREST OF MOUNT RUNGWE 
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SECRETARY BIRD 


gray backs asked eternal questions with 
their bobbing tails and promptly an- 
swered them with affirmative nods of 
their heads. Every evening a flock of 
noisy, braying trumpeter hornbills with 
huge white helmets roosted in the forest 
above the camp, and several white- 
collared ravens adopted our camp as 
their chosen hunting ground. I feel 
sure that Rungwe is the Garden of Eden 
of the spirits of all of the sweetest 
singing thrushes. A large dark forest 


thrush with white ruptive marking on 
his wings gave his regular evensong 


near the camp, and he certainly rivaled 
the hermit thrush and the veery. He 
was eclipsed, however, by a smaller 
thrush with very soft plumage and a 
large liquid eye—a typical bird of the 
dense forest thickets. Surely no other 
bird has a song that can compare with 
it. For pure beauty of tone and cadence, 
with deep overtones and exquisitely 
placed grace notes, it is above all other 
bird songs the most impressive and per- 
fect that I have ever heard. The rarity 
of the bird and the great difficulty of 
finding it in the dusk of such a Peter Pan 
setting perhaps enhanced its charm. 
Crimson-breasted trogons sat motion- 
less for hours in the upper branches of 
the trees; and long-tailed malachite 
sunbirds—Old World rivals of South 
American hummers—chirped and chat- 
tered among the orange blossoms of an 
acacia on the skirts of the forest. 

Near the top of the rain forest belt 
were large tracts of tree ferns, some of 


them twenty or more feet in height, and 
we could fairly imagine gnomes and 
brownies scurrying about among them 
and peeping around the thorny, moss- 
encrusted trunks as we climbed upward 
to the peak. Above the tree ferns was a 
wide area of bamboo where slim 
straight culms rose sixty feet in the air, 
those of a single clump spreading like 
the skeleton fingers of a fan, while the 
interstices were filled with the delicate 
tracery of dainty leaves. We emerged 
from the bamboo forest to a chaotic 
jumble of ravines and rocks which were 
continuous for the last fifteen hundred 
feet of the climb. Here tree heaths with 
tiny pink heatherlike flowers, and sun- 
set-colored gladioli nodded in the 
damp clouds that swirled about the 
crest of the mountain. From the highest 
point of land in many thousands of 
square miles, a point previously attained 
by only a very few, a panorama of 
giants spread before us. Approximately 
three thousand feet below us lay the 
extinct crater of the volcano, its center 
punctuated by the typical lava cone, sur- 
rounded by plains pc and folded 
lava streams. Sixty miles to the north 
the range of the Poroto Mountains 
stood out like jagged saw teeth against 
the sky, and far to the south Lake 
Nyasa, hemmed in by the Livingstone 
Mountains, sparkled like turquoise in 
the sunlight. In an hour's time a heavy 


JACKASS PENGUINS 
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cloud, settling on the summit, hid the 
glorious view from us. We waited a 
long time for it to lift, but a five-thou- 
sand-foot descent lay before us and we 
were forced to leave the peak swathed 
in its turban of mist, and reached our 
base camp long after dark. 

By no means less entrancing than 
Mount Rungwe was Southern Rhodesia. 
Victoria Falls, twice as high as Niagara 
and carrying double its volume of water, 
overawed us with its majestic beauty. 
The cataract, more than a mile wide, 
drops a sheer four hundred feet into a 
crevice which it has worn in the basalt 
rock, and turning and twisting, trans- 
forms the tranquil Zambesi into a whirl- 
pool of conflicting counter currents. In 
its bottle-neck gorge the water is so 
crowded that the level at the center of 
the channel is three or four feet above 
the water level at the shore, but the 
river is too hurried to stop to obey the 

hysical axiom that a liquid presents a 
level surface. 

In Rhodesia also, we visited Great 
Zimbabwe, reputed temple and main 
fortress of King Solomon’s mines, 


which revealed a highly developed 


civilization of phallists whose build- 
ing operations are rivaled only by the 
Egyptians and their pyramids. A thou- 
alec ago Zimbabwe was the start- 
ing point for the caravans which trans- 
ported Rhodesian gold to the coast for 
shipment, presumably to Persia and 
Arabia. Now, nothing remains but the 
silent temples and barracks. One's 
fancy can easily people the strategically 
situated kopje, or granite outcrop, with 
many thousands of Bantu slaves toiling 
for their taskmasters, the adventurers 
from the Near East. 

With a bunch of quill pens tucked 
comically behind his ear, the secretary 
bird stalked proudly over the veld; and, 
that Africa might justify its claim to as 
great a diversity of Nature as that 
offered by any other continent, Jutten 
Island, which we visited near the south- 
ernmost tip of Cape Colony, supported 
a huge city of jackass penguins, chil- 
dren of the Antarctic. 


THE PROMOTION OF 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


A SESSION Of the summer school for 
engineering teachers, devoted to 
the teaching of engineering drawing and 
descriptive geometry, will be held dur- 
ing the summer of 1930 at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology from June 12 
to 21. 

The program for the meeting includes 
the discussion of the objectives and pur- 
poses of courses in drawing and de- 
scriptive geometry, the relationship of 
drawing courses to the other portions 
of the curriculum, content of drawing 
and descriptive geometry courses, the 
use of various methods of instruction, 
demonstration teaching, examinations 
and tests, sectioning of classes, student 
orientation, organization of drawing de- 
partments, and the history of graphical 
representation. 

A special feature of the program will 
be visits to industrial drafting rooms 
and manufacturing establishments in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Director William E. Mott, of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of Carnegie Tech, 
will serve as local director of the session. 
Professor Thomas E. French, head of 
the Department of Drawing of the Ohio 
State University, will serve as chair- 
man of the teaching staff, and Professor 
H. M. McCully, head of the Depart- 
ment of Drawing of Carnegie Tech, will 
act as the secretary of the session. Other 
members of the staff will include promi- 
nent teachers of drawing and descrip- 
tive geometry and chief draftsmen and 
designers from the field of industry. 


It is impossible, my countrymen, to speak of 
peace without profound emotion. In thousands of 
homes in America, in millions of homes around 
the world, there are vacant chairs. It would be a 
shameful confession of our unworthiness if it 
should develop that we have abandoned the hope 
for which all these men died. Surely civilization 
is old enough, surely mankind is mature enough so 
that we ought in our own lifetime to find a way to 
permanent peace... . / And that responsibility 
rests upon you, my countrymen, as much as upon 
those of us who have been selected for office. 

—Hersert Hoover 
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THE BOARDMAN ROBINSON MURALS 


7 Kaufmann Store at Pittsburgh has 
just installed and dedicated, with 
imposing public ceremonies, a series of 
nine panel paintings by Boardman Rob- 
inson which illustrate the evolution of 
commerce from the most ancient times 
down to our own day. These murals 
were shown for a few days at the Car- 
negie Institute, and they are now on 
view permanently at the Store. It is a 
significant recognition of the power of 
art in a great community when one of 
its greatest emporiums of merchandise 
will go so far in the application of 
beauty to the atmosphere of trade. 

The CarneGie MaGazine is glad to 
present the photographs of some of 
these paintings and to reprint from the 
New York Herald Tribune an apprecia- 
tion by Royal Cortissoz: 

“There is something exciting about 
the transformation which the art of 
Boardman Robinson has suffered. The 
brilliant cartoons which he used to 


draw for the pages of the Herald Tri- 
bune are appreciatively remembered. 
They marked him as a draughtsman of 
extraordinary power. But neither those 
drawings nor the works in color which 
he has since shown from time to time 
have prepared us for the — and 


generally imposing nature of the mural 
decorations he is now exhibiting in the 
gallery of the Art Students League. 
They reveal him in a totally new aspect 
and, into the bargain, place him con- 
spicuously in a great craft. 

“For the walls cf the Kaufmann 
Store in Pittsburgh he has painted nine 
panels on an heroic scale, depicting the 
evolution of commerce from the time 
of the Persians and the Arabs, antedat- 
ing the Christian era, to our day of 
steamships and flying machines, sky- 
scrapers and the steel workers who make 
such structures possible. He tells a 
portentous story, lucidly, picturesquely, 
and even dramatically, as in the case of 
that panel which treats of our eigh- 


teenth-century slave traders—a curi- 
ously poignant episode. But having 
paid tribute to the living subtance of 
Mr. Robinson’s work, we are moved to 
pass quickly to consideration of its 
purely artistic value. That rests upon a 
singular vitality and originality in 
what we may call his whole decorative 
hypothesis. He has scrapped the old 
conventions. There is no trace of trite 
symbolism here nor is there a hint of 
that mode of composition, carried down 
from such masters as Raphael and 
Veronese, which depends upon an al- 
most geometrical balancing of the fac- 
tors in a design. Instead of that, Mr. 
Robinson practices a kind of Giottesque 
simplicity—without the smallest 
Italianizing of his scheme. He secures 
order, symmetry, in his groups by the 
easiest naturalistic process in the world, 
blending the aniniation and truth of 
life with exigencies of architectural 
decoration in a manner that is as spon- 
taneous as it is monumental. He handles 
form and drapery in a broad, even 
massive way, and from the force and 
purity of his reds, greens, and blues you 
can see that he has approached his color 
problems from the same bold point of 
view. He draws, as always, with an 
enkindling force. 

‘‘The essential appeal of these designs 
springs from their largeness of style, 
from the omission of all surplusage and 
the utterance of the artist's historical 
ideas in accents so true, so virile, that 
all minor issues disappear and the be- 
holder is carried straight to the core of 
the theme. His work embodies a deep 
lesson for the dabsters who would make 
over modern art without mastering 
their instruments. Mr. Robinson is a 
modern type, if ever there was one, but 
he knows his trade and gives to these 
panels a fine technical integrity. He is 
to be congratulated on a masteful 
achievement, and Pittsburgh is to be 
envied.”’ 
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“HIAWATHA’S COUSINS” 


By Jane Ava WuiTte, 


Oxp methods and 
new methods, old 
traditions and 
new customs, old 
pedagogy and 
modern educa- 
tion traveled 
side by side in a 
creative piece of 
work which was 
admirably done 
by the boys and 
girls of the Junior 
Naturalists’ Clubs and the children of 
the Lockhart Public School. 
‘*Hiawatha’s Cousins’’ was the out- 
growth of the children’ s desire to tell 
some of the interesting information 
gained about the plants and animals 
which they had discussed and observed 
in the Saturday morning club meetings. 
The knowledge thus gained was woven 
into a unit of work which they them- 
selves planned, developed, and presented 
in the form of a play. So on the after- 
noon of April 5 the children lived the 
life of the American Indians—the real 
life of the Indian before the reservation 
period. The wigwam, camp fire, baskets, 
rugs, and metates (hand mills) gave the 
out-of-door setting so necessary in the 
presentation of a nature study play. 
Helen Walter reviewed the subject of 
botany in her discussion of trees and 
plants. The subject was further de- 
veloped by Oliver Fulton in his de- 
scription of canoe-building from the 
bark of the birch tree. Three girls from 
the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind demonstrated the weaving of 
baskets from the ‘“‘different types of 
weeds and grasses’’ and the method of 
making dyes by the boiling of plants 
“*red, made from alder bushes, blood- 
root, and cactus; vellow, from twigs of 
willow bark; black, from oak bark; and 
brown, from onion leaves and walnuts.”’ 


Strickler ) 


Assistant Curator of Museum Educational Work 


Then, too, Mary Campsie, the squaw, 
and five-year-old Robert Ferguson told 
of the berries and other plant foods. 
These children thoroughly enjoyed 
their study of plants, for they were not 
memorizing cold facts, but living 
through real experiences in acquiring 
a knowledge of botany. 

The food had to be prepared in some 
kind of utensils, so Peggy Jean Fulton, 
Edith Leighton, and Suzanne Powell 
worked very hard during the play mak- 
ing clay bowls. As they worked, they 
told the history of the making of 
pottery. Then, too, there were arrows 
and spears made by Edward Pritchard 
White, with the assistance of seven 
braves. 

Due to the good marksmanship of 
these braves, a number of skins were 
secured from which Helen Harris made 
the clothing. She put the skins “‘on a 
flat stone and smoothed them with a 
Gicakweigun."’ Describing the cloth- 
ing, she said: “‘The garments of the 
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men are tight midas or leg- 

gins made from the Ase 

kwam or tanned hide, a 

short coat, decorated with 

fringes and beads, and ma 

kinzins complete his 

clothing.’ Lorraine Man- 

gold told about colors: 

“The colored beads on 

our clothes have a mean- 

ing to us. The green is 

for spring, youth, and 

hope; yellow is for the 

west and the setting sun; 

and blue is the color for 

women and the blue sky.” 

George Rusler explained 

the designs on the clothes and the sign 

language. He told of the ‘‘two differ- 

ent ways the Red Man had of com- 

municating with members of a strange 

tribe—the one being the universal sign 

language, and the other, pictures.”’ 
Not only a review of the plant life 

but also a discussion of our common 

Pennsylvania animals proved most in- 

teresting. In fact, at times, the atmos- 

phere became charged with excitement 

as the two-year-old papoose, Elizabeth 


Ferguson, approached the different 
speakers, who’ were holding or leading 
the various live animals into the center 
of the arena, in her desire to view more 


closely or pet the “‘nice animals.’’ The 
baby rabbit was there. The turtle and 
milk snakes were allowed perfect free- 
dom as they crawled around on the 
Stage or were passed from one child to 
another, and were content and happy. 
The opossum, however, seemed to ob- 
ject to being held by the tail throughout 
the entire discussion of his family his- 
tory. Rastus, the pet raccoon, ex- 
amined everything within reach, as 
Jonathan Cooper told of his nocturnal 
habits, food, and home. 

One of the unexpectedly educational 
results of the performance was that it 
caused Charles Pappas, the boy who 
planned and told about the life habits 
of the prairie dog, to make an im- 
promptu speech. The chief, Kenneth 
Mansell, called the braves to a council 


THE SQUAW AND HER HELPERS 


meeting, and as they were seated around 
the camp fire discussing the various 
problems of the tribe, called upon an 
Indian from another tribe, ‘Tell us 
about our neighboring tribes.’’ No one 
spoke. There was a second’s pause. 
Charles, realizing that the guest was 
absent, stood and gave a most interest- 
ing and instructive account of four of the 
best-known tribes, where they were 
located, their customs, and history. 
This act alone shows that when chil- 
dren create a piece of work they gain 
confidence in themselves and take the 
responsibility for the ultimate success 
of their adventure. 

The fact that Charles could talk to 
six hundred people, with complete 
poise, was because he had read many 
books about the Indians. Since the 
knowledge these children acquired 
about the Indians must necessarily be 
obtained largely through their reading, 
it was extremely necessary that the 
selection of the reference material be 
made with careful consideration for 
accuracy of content. That it should be 
fitted to the need of so wide a range of 
ages as this group represented required 
a careful selection. This was accom- 
plished by frequent conferences of the 
different children with Miss Laura C. 
Bailey, special assistant in the Boys and 
Girls Department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, regarding their particular prob- 
lems. Their interest led to wide search 
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for material, and a large collection of 
books, in addition to a number of 
Government publications, were con- 
stantly used. 

It required a lot of research to secure 
accurate reference material for children 
on the natural science subjects. Al- 
though they had studied about the 
various plants and animals, they wanted 
to be absolutely sure of their state- 
ments. The friends who have given 
radio talks on Museum subjects have 
filed their manuscripts with the Edu- 
cational Section of the Museum. These 
were used by the children in reviewing 
their particular subjects. 

These books were also consulted by 
the children of the Lockhart Public 
School in their eagerness to gain an ac- 
curate knowledge of Indian music. 
Miss Ebba M. Lindbom, music super- 
visor, and Miss Sara M. Park, music 
teacher, discussed Indian life with the 
children and then played many Indian 
tunes, transcribed exactly as the Indians 
had sung them. The children readily 


recognized the predominant mood of 


this music based on the minor key and 
proceeded to make up their own songs. 


After a child sang a phrase, if the other 


children liked it, the class resang it, 
syllabized it, and a different pupil 
notated it on the board. In nearly every 
case, the pupil’s original key was re- 
tained. After the score was complete, 
they went over it critically, with par- 
ticular attention to the voice range and 
phrase balancing. Finally the artistic 
interpretation of the song was dis- 
cussed, and invariably the children’s 
conception was in accordance with good 
musical taste. 

No Indian play would be complete 
without the Shaman (priest), com- 
monly known as the Medicine Man. 
The following is part of the dialogue 
between the Shaman, Robert McDowell, 
a boy of fourteen, and his son John 


Lydon. 


Mepicine Man: My son, I am an old man and 
will soon be called by Manitou to the Happy 
Hunting Gound. Before I leave, I wish to instruct 
you in the way of curing my people. 


Wurre Weaset: But why instruct me, oh, Run- 
ing Eagle, my father? 

Mepicine Man: Because, White Weasel, you 
belong to the Medicine family as all my ancestors 
have. 

Wuirte Weaset: But, father, you do not dress 
like my uncle Little Horn, you wear such a curious 
hat. 

Mepicine Man: This, my son, is a magic hat 
of doeskin, dyed red, for that is the sacred color. 
On it are three coup feathers taken from the enemy 
in battle. No man has ever touched it except the 
Medicine Man. 

Wurte Weaset: What is in those little bags 
hanging around your neck? 

Mepicine Man: Houdentin made from sacred 
corn pollen. It is used as a sacrifice to the dawn 
and sun and is sprinkled on a corpse. 

Wuirte Weaset: And what is that shell amulet 
carved with the Cross of the four winds of heaven? 

Mepicine Man: The sacred badge of priest- 
hood taken from a Navaho priest. 

Waite Weaset: And why do you have the 
lightning, moon, and the great bear painted on 
your medicine belt? 

Mepicine Man: Because these symbols are 
sacred to us Indians and we must always pray and 
say ‘‘Junjule Attindi’’ (Be good, oh, lightning). 
““Junjule Klegonay”’ ( ‘Be good, oh, moon). 

Waite Weaset: W hy did you go in the large 
lodge with the last war party? 

Mepicine Man: To cleanse and purify them 
with steam. After we were all in the lodge, I 
placed hot stones around us. Then after water 
was sprinkled on with a buffalo tail, clouds of 
steam enveloped us. 

Waite Weaset: And what is in your medicine 
pouch? 

Mepicine Man: Herbs to cure my people. I 
use the Jopi weed for kidney trouble, the black 
cherry bark for coughs and colds, and when my 
people are sick with the fever I cure them with 
the spice-bush leaves and stems cooked into a tea. 


The purpose of the Educational Sec- 
tion of the Museum is to enrich the 
mind and vision of the child so that he 
may ‘“‘carry away with him some new 
ideas, images, and notions from what 
he has seen and heard.’’ This can best 
be done by allowing him to satisfy his 
curiosity in some creative piece of work. 
Original plays, by means of which he 
will answer his own questions as he 
strives for correct interpretation of his 
particular rdle and review the many 
discussions on plants and animals, de- 
velop original thought. 

It is felt that this aim was accom- 
plished in the wealth of self-expression 
rev ealed in the children’s production of 

‘*Hiawatha’s Cousins.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


— Shakespeare Birthday Club of 
Pittsburgh, organized in 1916, and 
the oldest organization of that kind in 
the United States, celebrated the three 
hundred and sixty-sixth birthday anni- 
versary of the Bard of Avon on the 
afternoon of April 23, in Carnegie 
Music Hall. 

In the absence of the founder and 
president of the 
Club, Dr. Thomas 
Stockham Baker, 
president of the Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology, pre- 
sided in his usual 
capable and charm- 
ing manner. He ex- 
plained to the 
Shakespeare lovers 
who were seated 
before him in the 
auditorium that 
this Club is a de- 
lightfully informal 
organization and 


that everyone who 
attends the birthday 
celebration auto- 
matically becomes 
a member of the 
Club and a greater 
lover of Shake- 


speare. He then introduced the follow- 
ing students from the Drama School of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
who through the courtesy of Chester 
M. Wallace, head of the Drama School, 
gave a condensed version of ‘‘Love’s 
Labour's Lost,’’ the Shakespearean play 
they had been playing for the Theater 
at Tech during that week: Sally Frank- 
lin, Tressy McCann, Irene Merrmans- 
Price, Helen Tenney, Helen Jacobs, 
Jack Wooley, George Phelps, Ralph 
Shaw, Dale Phalen, Arthur Sprenkle, 
Clayton Thompson, Burtt McKee, 
George Hildebrand, Raymond Neyhart, 
and Edward Kelly. The students gave a 


MISS KEMLER PLANTING THE 
SHAKESPEARE BUSH 


delightful performance and were en- 
thusiastically applauded. 

At the conclusion of the play Dr. 
Baker announced that last summer when 
Miss Florence A. Kemler, one of Mr. 
Church’s secretaries, visited Stratford- 
Upon-Avon, she had called upon Fred- 
erick C. Wellstood, secretary and li- 
brarian at Shakespeare's Birthplace, to 
see whether arrange- 
ments could be made 
whereby a small tree 
from Shakespeare's 
Garden could be 
sent to Pittsburgh 
to be planted at this 
time. It was found 
that the rules of the 
Department of Agri- 
culture did not per- 
mit the shipment of 
any rooted tree or 
plant, but some un- 
rooted cuttings from 
the mulberry tree 
at New Place Gar- 
dens which is a 
scion of the tree 
said to have been 
planted by Shake- 
speare himself were 
shipped, and grown 
in the greenhouse in 
Schenley Park. Dr. Baker invited the 
audience after adjourning from Music 
Hall to gather around the beautiful 
statue of Shakespeare which stands at 
the entrance to Music Hall, where Miss 
Kemler planted the mulberry tree. 

Miss Sally Franklin then placed the 
wreath on the Shakespeare statue and 
read an ‘‘Ode to Shakespeare’ written 
by the president of the Club for use on 
these occasions, the last four lines read- 
ing thus: 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To gird thy brow, as thou wouldst wish, 

with flowers, 

O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 

My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of ‘‘Love's 


Labour's 


Lost’ 


Given in the Tech Little Theater 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Professor of Drama 


As we-sit at 
‘*Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’’ an echo 
from last month's 
play comes to us: 

‘So after all—it 
is only the sing- 
ing.” 

An artist’s de- 
light lies in the 
very struggle to 
reach perfection 
in his art. Each 

work produced is a step upon the road, 
and hence each is dear to him. 

But his public, seeing only the value 
of the finished article, caring naught 
for the glorious battle of creation, is 
interested in his masterpieces only. It 
clamors for *‘Die Meistersinger’’ and 
‘‘Hamlet’’—and is indignant when 
Toscanini wishes to conduct “‘Tann- 
hauser’’ or Iden Payne to produce 
‘‘Love's Labour's Lost."’ These, it says, 
are only the master’s experiments and 
technical studies; we are not interested 
in seeing him learn his job; we leave 
that to the antiquarians. 

Yet if it can be persuaded to witness 
these early pieces upon the stage, it 
finds in them an unexpected charm; 
their freshness, their very faults de- 
light, and the auditor finds that to ac- 
company the great man on his journey 
to the heights is an adventure that holds 
much fascination. Some who may 
secretly have found the air of, let us say, 
‘King Lear’’ or ‘‘Measure for Measure”’ 
a little rare find a particular joy in the 
homeliness of the earlier plays, where 
nothing is couched ‘‘in terms too deep 
for me.”’ 

Such was the experience of audiences 
at ‘‘Love’s Labour's Lost.’’ Here was 
not Shakespeare the great, the sublime, 


but a very charming writer accustoming 
himself to the elegant mode of his time. 
The play makes us familiar with the 
genial soul whom his comrade clegizes 
as “‘gentle Shakespeare.’’ Within its 
rather stiff framework, compact of lyric 
verse—forms apportioned among the 
symmetrical pairs of lovers—there lurks 
a warmth which wins an audience to 
love play and players. 

It has often been remarked that ideas 
come to their full fruition in Shake- 
speare’s mind gradually, being built up 
through a series of experiments. His 
people grow in the same way; and often 
in the plays one character may be seen 
to be the forerunner of another in whom 
the same traits are more perfectly ob- 
served and more vitally unified. It 
is often interesting to notice what trend 
the development will follow. For 
instance. the Princess of France in 

‘Love's Labour’ "is clearly the ancestor 
of Beatrice in ‘‘Much Ado.’’ In this 
case, the light side of the character, her 
wit and her quick tongue, are de- 
veloped, the serious side only peeping 
out here and there. Similarly with 
Biron as compared with his successor 
Renedick. In another stratum of the 
play’s society, a different sequence may 
be noticed. Shakespeare, being country- 
bred, was always conscious of the great 
wisdom of simple peo le. Here the 
theme is treated as comedy; Costard, the 
clown who works on the King’ s Estate, 
has more sense than most of his betters, 
and turns it to good and amusing ac- 
count. But soon we find his descendant, 
Corin in “‘As You Like It,’ playing the 
sage philosopher, albeit in shepherd’ s 
garb; and we observe how Hamlet at 
the crisis of his fate gains inspiration 
from a gravedigger, and Lear from his 
fool. 
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Bernard Shaw, in the days when he 
posed as leader of a revolution against 

Bardolatry, propounded a theory that 
Shakespeare's earliest plays were his 
best achievements, because the strict 
metrical mold in which they were cast 
demanded far more ingenuity to work 
out than did the loose versifyi ing of the 
later plays. And though popular 
opinion acclaims the creation of the 
character of Hamlet as of more value 
than the masterly handling of clever 
different verse forms in “‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ yet Shaw has recalled 
to our observation a side of Shake- 
speare’s artistry which we appreciate 
too little. Much of the delight of 
‘‘Love’s Labour's Lost’’ to an attuned 
ear lies in the versification. The scenes 
between the Prince and his courtiers 
are mostly based upon the sonnet form. 
Many a witty effect is obtained by 
dividing a sonnet between two or three 
characters in argument, sometimes in 
couplets, sometimes in quatrains, some- 
times into its two portions of eight lines 
and six. On occasion, a delicious sur- 
prise is sprung upon us; when the four- 
teen lines are up and we congratulate the 


last speaker on having won the argu- 


SCENE FROM ‘‘LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST’’ 


ment, his antagonist will come back 
with an extra rhy med couplet, outwit- 
ting the stanza to gain the last word. 
Charming, too, is the sequence of love 
letters read by the four men, each un- 
suspecting the presence of the rest; 
three are sonnets, but the last, for com- 
plete variety, is the famous song: 
On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom, passing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air. 

These beauties demand for complete 
enjoyment a most sensitive appreciation 
in all the actors of the fine nuances of 
verse form. Here, naturally, Mr. Payne 
was not always lucky. It is a thousand 
pities that the education of the young 
does not include a practical initiation 
into the poetic as well as the musical 
forms. In this way there could be 
created in our own contemporaries, as 
in the Elizabethans, an exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to the value and beauty of 
sound—if the radio and jazz band have 
not ruined their eardrums! 

With this one Seen the pro- 
duction satisfied the play's requirements 
with unusual completeness. The speech 
was Clear and well-characterized, allow- 


—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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ing the often difficult euphuisms of the 
play their best effect. The action had 
grace and conviction, and Mr. Payne’s 
genius for comic business has never had 
better expression. The play was well 
fitted to the actors at command and was 
accordingly well cast throughout. 

The ending had peculiar interest. 
Here is a foretaste of Shakespeare's 
greatness, who dares to introduce into 
his leasant-conceited comedie’’ a 
note fears and asceticism. The 
contrast between the unreal self-denying 
ordinance of the men in the opening 
scene and the real vow of abstinence 
given to the women at the close be- 
tokens a writer to whom life had a deep 
significance. Mr. Payne's handling of 
the finale with the almost mystical fad- 
ing away of the characters as their song 
repeats itself, brilliantly substantiated 
this idea from Shakespeare’ s mind, and 
left an unforgettable impression with 
his audience. 


EXHIBITION OF 
LITHOGRAPHS 


en examples of the old and the 
new in lithographs may be seen in 
the exhibition now hanging in the bal- 
cony of Sculpture Hall, which consists 
of seventy-one prints from the Carnegie 
Institute collection. 

In point of time the lithogr: = range 


from the works by Isabey and Boning- 
ton to José Clemente Orozco, and in sub- 
ject, from shipyards by Muirhead Bone 
to nude models by James McNeill 
Whistler. The collection is, moreover, 
international in scope, there being ex- 
amples by Max Liebermann and Emile 
Orlik of Germany, Jean Frangois Millet 
and Odilon Redon of France, William 
Rothenstein and John Copley of Eng- 
land, and Albert Sterner and Louis 
Lozowick of America. The technique 
varies from the grace and refinement of 
strokes as used by Bonington to the 
almost brushlike sweeps of intense 
black as employed by Orozco. 


The process of lithography was 
happened upon quite accidentally in 
1818 by Aloys Senefelder, a German, 
who was in his laboratory one day, 
experimenting with etching on a stone 
plate. While thus occupied, his mother 
interrupted him to ask for a piece of 
paper on which to write her list for the 
washerwoman, who was waiting for 


THE LITTLE ALIEN 


LITHOGRAPH BY SPENCER PRYSE 


the linen. It so happened that Sene- 
felder’s stock of paper was exhausted. 
It occurred to him to write the list with 
his ink prepared with wax soap and 
lampblack—which formed crayon—on 
the stone he had just polished, from 
which he could copy it at leisure. Later, 
when he was about to wipe this writ- 
ing from the stone, the idea struck him 
to fix what was written on the stone 
with nitric acid. He then applied print- 
ing ink and took impressions from it as 
in wood engravings. This was the 
interesting beginning of the process 
which, when perfected, was known as 
lithography. 

The exhibition will remain on the 
walls until June 1. 
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it was morning in the Garden of Gold, 
and the sun was moving over the 
hilltops in warmth and splendor. Pe- 
nelope walked gayly down the path 
swinging her rustic basket in time to 
her soft humming. She was wondering 
what new charms she would find in her 
flower beds—for a shower was just 
clearing, and these spring rains have a 
way of making buds seem to burst open 
even as you look at them. As she 
reached a group of golden poppies, her 
feet were arrested at the sound of Ja- 
son’s voice— 

“Look high above the hills—if you 
would see a radiant sight,”’ he said. 

And there she saw an arc of many 
colors spanning the sky. 

“A rainbow—isn't it glorious!’’ she 
cried. “‘But I have never understood 
why it shows itself so rarely when it is 
such a joy to see.”’ 

‘A greater joy to see the maiden who 
lives in the rainbow,’’ observed the 
Gardener. “‘That is the way 
she chooses to dispense her oc- 
casional smiles upon us mortals 
here below—by shining 
through that bow of color that 
has no ending.”’ 

“To be sure, I have often 
heard of the man in the moon, 
but never of a lady who dwells 
in the rainbow,’ said Penelope. 

“Indeed, I know it to be a 
fact, for her name is Iris and 
she is one of the gods’ most fav- 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ored and fleetest-winged messengers.” 
“I never heard of her until this 
moment. Please tell me all about her 
now while we are in her very presence.”’ 
“Well, there is no very great story 
about her, but her dazzling beauty has 
become traditional. She always ap- 
peared in robes of bright colors and 
when she descended to earth on an 
errand from Olympus, her head was 
always encircled by a nimbus in which 
were reflected the seven colors of the 
rainbow. Thus she was easily recog- 
nized by the earth folk, and they loved 
her dearly—for she was always a har- 
binger of good things. In her hand was 
a pot of gold, which, when her feet 
were weary, she would plant upon the 
end of the rainbow—which reaches, 
you see, into our Garden of Gold. When 
she came, the people knew it was to 
charge the clouds with water from the 
lakes and rivers, in order that they 
might let it fall again upon the land in 
fertilizing showers. Asa private 
courier for Juno and Zeus she 
traveled from one end of the 

world to the other—now on her 
glistening wings of varied hue, 

now a sky rider with the pris- 

matic colors of the arc blazing 

her path—with the speed of the 

wind. So this feminine counter- 

part of Mercury was always ac- 
claimed wherever she went, and 

when the sunshine revealed her 

in all her iridescent loveliness, 
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she was esteemed above all the other 
beauties in the heavens.”’ 

“I see where we get the word iri- 
descent now, Jason—it means the color 
of Iris, doesn't it?’’ exclaimed Penelope 

Right, Penelope.”’ 

“You know, Jason, I have just de- 
cided that iridescent is going to be my 
favorite color from now on for two 
reasons: in memory of the lady in the 
bow, and because it is the color of 
promise—’’ 

“Is it the color of promise?” 

“Yes, Jason—and of faith and trust 
in the inherent goodness of things.”’ 

‘“But,”’ said Jason, “I think that I 
like another color even better than thar, 
and my choice is—gold—"’ 

“Because it glitters and fascinates 
you?” challenged Penelope. 

‘No, Penelope, but because it is the 
color of fulfillment. Properly employed, 
it makes all things possible, turns 
dreams into realities, and our inspired 
wishes take on existence.” 

‘*But look, Iris has fled!’’ cried Pe- 
nelope. And as they gazed, the last 
faint tint of her gorgeous gown faded 
into the sky, and the golden sun took 
possession of the heavens. 


The pot of gold on the end of the 
rainbow has always been a joyous fic- 


tion, but it becomes a fact when the 
rainbow touches the Garden of Gold. 

The Pittsburgh Committee on Ar- 
rangements of the Building Officials’ 
Conference of America has shown its 
interest in students at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology by the provision 
of a student loan fund of $1,000 to be 
known as the Pittsburgh Building In- 
dustry Sponsor Fund. The purpose of 
the fund is to aid, by means of loans, 
worthy students in good scholastic 
standing who are working for degrees 
in the arts or sciences of the building 
industry, and will be preserved intact 
and supervised by the Sponsors—W. T. 
Mossman, H. L. Ley, and G. M. 
Boileau—an unincorporated group re- 
presentative of the Pittsburgh Builders’ 
Exchange. It will be possible to extend 


help to five students annually since no 
one loan is to exceed $200, and no in- 
terest will be charged so long as the 
borrower is enrolled in school. 
The class of 
1929 of the Car- 
negie Library 
School made a 
gift of $35 to the 
School to pur- 
chase books on 
poetry, these 
books to be 
known and prop- 
erly inscribed as 
a a memorial to 
one of their class- 
Miriam Cupps mates who died 
very suddenly during the class year, 
Miriam Cupps, of Coraopolis. This is a 
beautiful tribute to i friendship. 
The results of the last Carnegie Dol- 
lar Day contributions were most gratify- 
ing. A total of $339.69 was turned over 
to the Alumni Federation and will be 
applied on the Endowment Fund of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, mul- 
tiplying in the usual abundant way. 
Sixteen vears from now, or in 1946, this 
sum will by means of compound in- 
terest grow and be worth $747.32. 
When matched two for one by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York at that 
time, the final value of the gift will be 
$2,241.96. 


THE NEW CENTER OF GRAVITY 


For a generation and more past, the center of 
human interest has been moving from the point 
which it occupied for some four hundred years to 
a new point which it bids fair to occupy for a time 
equally long. The shift in the position of the 
center of gravity in human interest has been from 
politics to economics; from considerations that 
had to do with forms of government, with the 
establishment and protection of individual liberty, 
to considerations that have to do with the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth. 
We must bend every energy to make both defense 
of Liberty and the production and just distribution 
of Wealth the means of building the moral fiber 
of individuals and of nations, and of bringing the 
peoples of the earth into increasingly close friend- 
ship, interdependence, understanding, and co- 
operation for high purpose. 


NicHotas Murray BuTLeR 
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THE CARNEGIE PICTURES AT ST. LOUIS 


The pictures from the fourteen nations constituting the foreign section of the Carnegie Institute's 
Twenty-eighth International Exhibition have just been shown in the City Art Museum at St. Louis, 


and the halls were crowded from day to day with interested visitors. 


Miss Mary Powell, supervisor 


of education in the Museum, has written an article on the subject, which is printed in the St. Louis 
Art Museum's Bulletin for April. Her argument is so richly informative on the question as to Why 
Modern Art Is Art, and her interpretation of modern art as being the expression of emotional ideas sug- 
gested by the subject, instead of a realistic reproduction of the subject under the old-school methods, is 
so accurate that the article is reproduced here for the edification of our own readers, most of whom 
have seen the show, and been swayed—in one way or another—by its contrasting moods. | 


ITH the many opportunities the 

East affords to study the modern 
trend in art and the repeated inclusion 
in current exhibitions of the work of 
contemporary artists, the ‘“modernism”’ 
of this collection of paintings from 
fourteen nations Comes as no great sur- 
prise. In fact, the comment most fre- 
quently heard is that “‘this Exhibition 
is not nearly so modern as I thought it 
would be.”’ 

While the intention of modern art is 
to get away from realism and emphasize 
the abstract ideas suggested by the sub- 
ject or image, the subject remains. The 
theme is set forth, however, with a pre- 
cision and command that make its reali- 
zation immediate and in its lack of ac- 


tuality it becomes the expression of an 
emotion rather than of nature. 

We still have trees and fields, moun- 
tains and rivers, or any other natural 
form, but the ways of looking at them 


are different. They become motifs 
which determine the pictorial arrange- 
ment. The sense of experimentation is 
apparent in all sections of the exhibi- 
tion, so much so that there is an effect of 
generalization that is no longer peculiar 
to any one nation but to an age—our 
age of quick tempo, scientific achieve- 
ment, and mechanical construction. 
The diversity of themes reflecting dif- 
ferences in emotional and mental ap- 
proaches is manifest throughout and it 
is significant to recognize that the paint- 
ings wherein are found strongly con- 
trolled technique, the ignoring of detail, 
the searching for strength—however 
distorted the forms may be—are the can- 
vases which hold the attention and are 
lingered over, not because they are liked 


but because they are felt, and in a meas- 
ure understood. Modern painting 1s 
often called Expressionism and as such 
it is not new because it has to do with 
feeling rather than merely seeing, an 
attribute of the Old Masters. 

In a modernistic painting the actual 
identification of objects is not easy. The 
properties of objects and the forces act- 
ing upon them have become of absorb- 
ing moment to the artist of today. As 
he emerges from his preoccupation and 
affirms his experience with these objects 
as they relate to life, we have work that 


is arresting. One quality of such work 


is its uniqueness, its sense of individu- 
alism. 

Because of individual expression the 
standards set by the moderns are ex- 
tremely flexible and each artist becomes 
a free spirit and an adventurer with no 
set plan or responsibility, except to be 
sincerely himself. The foundation of the 
work may be assumed to be an emphasis 
on the essential structure of natural ob- 
jects in two or three dimensional spaces 
and the selective ability of the artist to 
express the relations of these structures 
to one another. This is not an innova- 
tion in art, but is similar in idea to the 
paintings of China, Japan, and Persia. 
It allows for great differences in the 
work of individual artists and we can- 
not say, as we do of the older periods: 
the ‘‘Venetian School’’ or “‘School of 
Rembrandt,’’ or, even later, the ‘‘School 
of the Impressionists.’" We no longer 
find merely landscapes, portraits, or 
other themes by which artists are 
classified. Each artist chooses from all 
subjects impartially, and groups of can- 
vases register the alertness and eager- 
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ness with which the moderns see the 
world and express its force and virility. 

Indication of the interest excited by 
the Carnegie Exhibition is evidenced by 
the number of talks which have been 
given on the collection, averaging about 
two a day, toclasses from grade schools, 
high schools, and colleges, women’s 
clubs and groups made up of those who 
voluntarily attend the gallery talks. 

These latter groups are those who 
react to the Exhibition in the most 
definite way. Their interest demands 
again and again the analysis and dis- 
cussion of certain canvases in each sec- 
tion. It seems almost necessary to 
mention them. They are: ‘‘The Studio”’ 
[First Prize] by Carena, admirable in 
technique, assurance, rhythm, color, 
and the easy flow of lines, all combin- 
ing to express the artist as a type in 
whom training, the sense of vision, and 
creative ability are the potential char- 
acteristics; “‘Night’s Candles Are Burnt 
Out’’ by Keating, which marks a new 
era for Ireland by harnessing the power 
of the Shannon River; *‘Afternoon in 
Fiesole’’ by Bacci; ‘“The Forest’’ by de 
Segonzac; ‘*Portrait of Dr. B.”” by Lem- 
picka; ‘*Waiting Room”’ by Pom; *’The 
Leader of the Orchestra’ by Amiet; 
“Self Portrait’’ and “‘The Loge’’ by 
Max Beckman; “The Strollers’’ by 
Andreu; ‘The Prodigal Sets Out’’ by 
Roberts; ‘‘Woman with the White Fan’’ 
by Anglada y Camarasa; ‘‘Intimacy’’ by 
Vuillard; the groups of Forain, Signac, 
and Nevinson; ‘“The Son’’ by Laurens; 
“Dream of the Sleeping Beauty’’ by 
Marval; ‘*Montmartre’’ by André; “‘Re- 
clining Nude’’ by Laudy; “Young 
Shepherd’” by Arkhipov. These are all 
canvases that in a general view of the 
Exhibition are never ignored, and in 
their variety and vitality illustrate its 
catholicity of appeal. 

The layman is disposed to be amused 
or irritated by the whole collection, 
but he does not deny that he is affected 
by it. An artist remarked: “‘We may 
not like it, but we are stimulated by 
seeing these pictures and encouraged to 
express ourselves more freely.”’ 


LIBRARY SCHOOL AND 
TECH MERGER 


™ Carnegie Library School, for 
many years a department of the 
Carnegie Institute, was transferred on 
April 1 to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in order that it might be- 
come part of a degree-conferring institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

The Library School will retain its 
quarters in the Carnegie Library, and 
its connection with that Library will 
not be affected. The School thus offers 
the double advantage of being a part of 
a great teaching agency and of having 
close working relations with a large 
public library. No other library school 
is so advantageously placed. 

Graduates of all approved colleges 
and fourth-year students from the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and the 
University of Pittsburgh are eligible 
for admission under the new organiza- 
tion. College graduates will be given 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Li- 
brary Science, while the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and the University 
of Pittsburgh will confer appropriate 
degrees upon senior students who elect 
to take their fourth year in the Library 
School. 

The Carnegie Library School was 
established in 1901 and until 1916 gave 
training exclusively in Library Work 
with Children. 

In 1917 a course in Library Work with 
Schools was added, and in 1918 a course 
in General Library Work. The course 
in Library Work with Children con- 
tinues, however, to be the most popular. 

The School was a charter member of 
the Association of American Library 
Schools and was accredited in 1926 by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship of 
the American Library Association. 

The School has graduated more than 
seven hundred students. They have 
come from forty states and eight foreign 
countries and have represented one hun- 
dred and fifteen colleges and universities 
of the United States and seventeen 
foreign institutions. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
By Exva S. Smitu, Head of the Boys and Girls Department 


A SO-CALLED wise woman once fore- 
told that the boy Andersen would 
become a great man and that in honor 
of him his birthplace, Odense, would 
one day be illuminated. Who, how- 
ever, at that time, seeing the ungainly 
lad—poor, deficient in education, igno- 
rant of life—could have believed that 
the prophecy would ever be fulfilled. 
Yet today Andersen's 
name is a household 
word in many lands 
and his birthday féte 
an event of world- 
wide interest for in 
the hearts of children 
everywhere he lives, 
immortal. “‘It does 
not matter in the 
least having been 
born in a duckyard,”’ 
Andersen himself said, 
“if only you come 
out of a swan’s egg!” 

‘‘In China, you 
must know, the 
Emperor is a China- 
man.’ ‘‘The one who 
could do the most 
extraordinary thing should have the 
king's daughter,’’ and so, swiftly, on 
the wings of imagination, one is borne 
far away to an enchanted fairy realm, a 
land of infinite charm, of mingled humor 
and pathos, of beauty and truth—all 
overlaid with the many-hued tints of 
fancy. 

Remembering all the joy and happi- 
ness that American childhood owes to 
the great Danish story-teller, it seemed 
peculiarly fitting that the Carnegie Li- 
brary should observe the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of Ander- 
sen's birth. The first tentative sugges- 
tions were so cordially received that 
the plans developed to include not only 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


exhibits and window displays, story- 
hours and talks to school groups, but 
special festival programs in different 
sections of the city. 

The principal exhibit was that ar- 
ranged at the Main Library. An 
original painting of a cover design for 
an Andersen edition, graciously lent by 
the artist, Frank E. Schoonover, was 
one of the central at- 
tractions. Colorful 
posters from Den- 
mark, pictures, and 
book illustrations 
also added to the 
fairy-tale atmosphere 
and helped to provide 
an appropriate set- 
ting for the books 
and other material. 
These included early 
American editions, 
among them Mary 
Howitt’s translation 
of 1846; the Danish 
commemorative art 
editions of 1905 and 
1930; and a _ wide 
variety of modern 
illustrated editions. 

A feature at the Mt. Washington 
Branch was a collection of clay models 
made by the boys and girls of the 
Snodgrass School representing figures 
from the fairy tales, such as the castle 
and the gallant tin soldier, the loom 
and the weavers from ‘‘The Emperor’s 
New Clothes,’’ and Thumbelina riding 
on a leaf drawn by a butterfly. 

The contribution to the celebration 
from the Hazelwood Branch was a play, 
‘The Snow Queen,” presented by the 
Girls Club in the auditorium of the 
Branch. For the festival in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall a varied program was pro- 
vided, including a group of Danish 
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CHILDREN IN DANISH COSTUME IN ANDERSEN FESTIVAL 


songs by the girls of the Sterrett School, 
directed by Miss Margaret Bailey and 
Miss Ebba Lindbom; folk dances by a 
Lawrenceville group, directed by Miss 
Louise Russell of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; a play, entitled “‘A 
Birthday Party,’ ooh the direction of 


Miss Hedwig O. Pregler of the Leming- 
ton School; and a puppet show arranged 
by the H. C. Frick Training School and 
directed by Miss Lucy H. Piper. In the 


Wylie Avenue district it was fortunate 
that the Irene Kaufmann Settlement had 
hospitably opened the doors of its 
commodious and splendidly equipped 
auditorium for the occasion, for the 
children came, a thousand strong. The 
program was presented by the Forbes, 
Miller, Moorhead, McKelvy, and Fifth 
Avenue Junior High Schools, the audi- 
ence responding enthusiastically to the 
dramatizations and dances. The most 
elaborate of the special entertainments 
was the one sponsored by the Mc. 
Washington Branch, in which ten 
different schools participated on the 
evening of April 2 at the South Hills 
High School. The program was too 
long to describe in detail, but the 
original Andersen songs presented by 
the Snodgrass School may be mentioned 
as an indication of the incentive for 
creative work aroused. 

It seems safe to say that a majority of 
the boys and girls in Pittsburgh have 


shared in some way in this festival 
occasion. For some, it may have been a 
first introduction to this realm of true 
romance; for others, it has brought re- 
newed intimacy with an already loved 
story-teller and a deeper understanding 
of the meanings inherent in the pleas- 
antly familiar incidents. The stories 
have more than an ephemeral interest 
or value and there is much to which one 
must grow up. The logic may be that of 
childhood—‘‘and everyone could see 
she was a real princess, for she was so 
lovely’’—but there is also an underly- 
ing philosophy of life, 
—the poets revelation, 
Gloritying things of low estate. 

The success of the celebration is due 
in large measure to the active coopera- 
tion of the public schools and other 
organizations, but limitations of space 
forbid individual mention of all those 
to whom the Library is indebted. Only 
a general expression of gratitude can be 
given to the principals and teachers who 
gave assistance in many ways; to the 
high-school orchestras w hich provided 
music; to Miss Elizabeth Nesbitt, who 
told stories on three of the festival 
occasions; to Miss Gertrude Heard and 
to the Carnegie Library School for 

valuable exhibits; and to the Board of 
Public Education, the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement, and the Soho Community 
Board for the use of auditoriums. 
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“THAT DEVIL WILKES” 
A Review of R. W. Postgate’'s New Biography (Vanguard Press) 


“haa day George III, in a fit of des- 
peration at the impudence of his 
subject, John Wilkes, called him ‘that 
devil Wilkes,”’ and it is not likely that 
historians will ever let us forget the 
title. 

There has perhaps never been a 
political character 
in the English rec- 
ords who was a 
more perfect ex- 
ample of a human 
contradiction—a 
more accurate in- 
stance of a living 
paradox! Consider 
the picture of John 
Wilkes—dema- 
gogue, demigod; 
villain, hero; blas- 
phemer, altruist; 
glorifying the com- 
mon man’s liberty, 
vilifying his own; 
raising the public 
morals, pulling 
down the private; 
repelling—with his 
Squint eye and 
mouth on the bias 
—to look upon, 
hypnotizing to 
know, and disarm- 
ing to listen to; in- 
satiable lover of hundreds, wildly de- 
voted to one precious daughter; un- 
principled and conscienceless, yet never 
stooping to buy a vote; adoring pomp 
and the limelight, yet hating the 
spectacle of royalty; loving England, 
yet ever shouting for revolution. Was 
ever man more a bundle of inconsisten- 
cies! 

Wilkes was born in 1727, son of a 
rich distiller. His father, an out-and- 
out noncomformist, wanted him to be a 
gentleman rake—a thing easy of ac- 


- | 


JOHN WILKES 
From the original by William Hogarth 


complishment and with little fear of 
disappointment. Between academies 
and private tutoring he gained his ele- 
mentary schooling—next, to Leyden 
University in Holland for polishing off, 
and then travel with the world for 
teacher. And from all accounts never 
did the world have 
more apt pupil! 
Back to England at 
22 to find a bride, 
ten years his senior, 
already chosen for 
him. But Mary 
Meade was a phleg- 
matic and monoto- 
nous woman, and 
Wilkes could not be 
blamed when the 
Marriage managed 
by ‘‘mamas’’ came 
a cropper in short 
order. Mrs. Wilkes 
faded out of his life 
very early, but their 
daughter Polly he 
loved madly, never 
wavering—through 
all the fickleness of 
his later loves—in 
his devotion to her. 
And to the credit of 
Wilkes it must be 
acknowledged that 
Polly returned his love and respected him 
to the end, forsaking her highly moral 
and uninteresting mother for the ren- 
egade half of the family. In defense of 
Mrs. Wilkes, however, it must be owned 
that had his first and only lawful mar- 
riage been the purest of love matches, 
things would probably have turned out 
much the same way—for his gluttony 
for passion was unbounded. Life for 
him was a steady procession of ladies in 
revelry to his dying day—only dis- 
carding the old to take on the new. 
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And as in his domestic life—so in his 
political: he only gained one office and 
a new reform to go after a bigger 
government seat and some more radical 
reversal of English law. As a young 
man he aligned himself with the Whigs 
and became a supporter of Lord Temple, 
Grenville, and Pitt. They welcomed him 
cordially only to desert him in his time 
of need later, and from association with 
these three his parliamentary ambitions 
were born. Wilkes turned against the 
first two in time, but his loyalty to Pitt 
never deviated throughout his whole 
political career. Wilkes began first by 
running for Parliament from the corrupt 
borough of Berwick at the suggestion 
of the Grenvilles. He lost. But two 
years later he was elected to Parliament 
from his home town of Aylesbury and 
soon became an effective tool for his 
party. George III, a schemer always, 
wished to split the Pitt-Newcastle 
coalition, and so he played these two 
friends against each other. He suc- 
ceeded to the point of ridding himself 
of the liberal Pitt and securing his 
favorite, John Stuart, Lord Bute, as his 
Secretary of State. The fall of Pitt was 
a blow to Wilkes. To prove his sin- 
cerity—after Pitt had refused him three 
favors when he was in power: a seat at 
the Board of Trade, the ambassadorship 
to Constantinople, and the governor- 
ship of Quebec—he set out at once to 
champion the Pitt cause against the 
King. 

With the elevation of Lord Bute, 
a paper—‘‘The Briton’’—was instituted, 
dedicated solely to propaganda for 
Toryism and the Crown. A dry and 
lifeless pamphlet, Wilkes saw in it a 
beautiful opportunity for satire. He 
had recently found that he had a real 
genius for political writing—what with 
his waggish spirit, his razor-edged pen, 
and his gift of sarcasm—and he hastened 
to turn his ability to the aid of Pitt. 
The result was a parody—‘‘The North 
Briton."’ To explain the title—the 
King hated to call himself an English- 
man, so he employed the term Briton. 
Along came Bute, a dyed-in-the-plaid 


Scotchman whose nationality was the 
object of much prejudice in London at 
the time, for whom Wilkes called his 
sheet, ““The North Briton’’—an Eng- 
lishman from the North, or a Scot. 
In June, 1762, the first issue appeared, 
consecrated to ridiculing the speeches 
of the King’s spokesman and to the 
exposure of royal policies. It was spicy, 
even brilliant, and was read with gusto 
everywhere. So effective was it that at 
the end of forty-four issues—less than a 
year later—Bute could stand the bitterly 

rsistent heapings upon his head no 
Soe and resigned. Victorious, Wilkes 
went off to Paris for a holiday, delighted 
in the news that George Grenville was 
to replace Bute. But upon a preview of 
Grenville’s inaugural speech as Prime 
Minister, Wilkes and Pitt saw that 
there was to be a continuance of Tory 
policies, with Grenville completely sub- 
servient to the King. And so appeared 
the now famous No. 45 of **The North 
Briton.’’ No. 45 set all England agog 
and, branded as libel, the authorities 
set out to arrest the author. Wilkes 
was forthwith seized and thrown into 


the Tower, to be released within a week 
by the Court of Common Pleas on the 
grounds that a member of Parliament 
was immune from arrest. 

The King, as was to be expected, was 


furious and demanded Wilkes’ ex- 
pulsion from Parliament at once. Mean- 
while, Wilkes had the audacity to re- 
print the whole of ‘‘The North Briton” 
and at about the same date privately 
printed his foul parody on Pope's 
““Essay on Man,’’ the ‘Essay on 
Woman,”’ for the gratification of twelve 
of his companions in vulgarity—the 
Medmenham monks. And so to the 
accusation of seditious libel was added 
obscenity, or breach of privilege. Dur- 
ing this storm and stress he received a 
wound in a duel which caused him to 
go to France to recover. From Paris he 
watched his case become the burning 
issue of the day, ending in his expulsion 
from the House of Commons. He re- 
fused to return and accept his sentence, 
and so became an outlaw. He lived on 
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in Paris with Polly for some time, sub- 
sidized by the Whigs, with one squint 
eye on the brewing French Revolution 
and the other on events at home. When 
he at last realized that none of his good 
friends were going to stir themselves 
to have him restored to his native land, 
he swallowed his pride, returned to 
England, and sued the King for pardon! 
The King was in no mood to forgive 
such a mischief-maker, yet so com- 
pletely had Wilkes captured the popu- 
lar fancy that His Majesty dared not 
offend them by refusing. He took a 
weak-kneed course—that of ignoring 
the apology. Straightway, Wilkes, the 
callous, attempted to run for Parlia- 
ment from the august City of London. 
There was still a warrant against him, 
but what cared he. Defeated, he ran 
next time from Middlesex and won. He 
was given the seat by a satisfactory 
majority who placarded London with 
“Wilkes and Liberty’’ and ‘‘No. 45.”’ 
His trial came next, and the Court, 
perceiving what a farce it might be, 
tried lamely to prevent it on the score 
of some irregular technicalities. Post- 
poned but not avoided was this spec- 
tacular trial. Wilkes, happy to em- 
barrass the government, promptly pre- 
sented himself the following week at 
Court, entered an appeal against his 
outlawry and was at once committed 
to the King’s Bench prison whither he 
was escorted—much to the humiliation 
of the hand of Justice—by a cheering 
and idolizing crowd. When the legal 
decision was reached, it was found that 
the outlawry claim had been reversed, 
but Wilkes was to be fined first, im- 
prisoned for twenty-two months, and 
finally made to produce securities for 
his good behavior for seven years. His 
incarceration was scarcely a bed of 
thorns—he lived on the fat of the land, 
sent in to him by his adherents, and was 
surrounded by every comfort. His 
liberty alone was curtailed: he could 
not go beyond the prison limits. From 
this point he carried on his political 
fight. 

Observing that Wilkes’ punishment 


was failing utterly in its purpose, the 
King now commanded that he be ex- 
pelled from Parliament. His status was 
debated furiously for many sessions, but 
as often as the House of Commons de- 
clined his company, just as often did the 
constituents of Middlesex return him as 
their choice. Not once, but four sep- 
arate times was he expelled from Parlia- 
ment and the next candidate in line— 
miles behind him in votes polled—set 
up in his stead by the King. When at 
last the King’s party realized that all 
efforts were futile, they gave up the 
fight and ignored his existence. All the 
while the opposition only succeeded in 
fortifying and martyrizing Wilkes’ posi- 
tion; for every time he was denied, the 
Wilkites took up his cause afresh, until 
“Wilkes and Liberty’ rang throughout 
England. At the same time it stimulated 
Wilkes to hunt new reasons to feed the 
flame of hatred against the Crown, 
haranguing and exposing the corrup- 
tions of the day: suppression of the 
press, impressment, inhumanities, mili- 
tary parades at executions, inadequate 
representation, ——— of the Ameri- 
can colonies, and a host of others. Not 
half so much, to our mind, because he 
was a great humanitarian, but because 
he saw in them a focal point on which 
to catch and hold the public’s sympa- 
thy. 

While he was pushing for his ac- 
ceptance in Parliament, he became High 
Sheriff of London, and later, Lord 
Mayor—then a glittering office—to 
which he was elected three times by the 
people before the aldermen would con- 
firm his right to serve. At last he was 
admitted to Parliament, but it was not 
until 1769 that the resolution of his ex- 
pulsion was expunged from the records 
of the House. On this Wilkes relent- 
lessly insisted as a confession of error. 
On this victory he was satisfied to rest, 
and as age crept on, his interest became 
more and more passive and his dissent- 
ing voice became fainter and fainter. 
At the age of 70 he died, quite content 
to go; his a bearing at his re- 
quest “‘—a Friend of Liberty.”’ 
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Of Mr. Postgate’s historical scholar- 
ship there is no doubt and he has pre- 
pared a biography of certain value. Of 
this, too, there is no doubt, in our mind 
at least, that Mr. Postgate is a Wilkite 
through and through. He feels that 
history has treated him unkindly and 
proceeds on the theory that if you give 
a dog a bad name, you might as well 
hang him. Certainly, Mr. Postgate 
does his noble best to prevent the hang- 
ing! As for his unquestioned immo- 
rality—a blackguard without one re- 
deeming quality according to Lord 
Brougham—the author condones it 
with the thought that in that immoral 
age who could have dared throw the 
first stone. 

A biography on Wilkes is interesting 
to Americans at any time because of his 
constant pleas for the relief of our 
Colonies cian the tyranny of George 
III, and of even greater interest to Penn- 
sylvanians specifically because his name 
is perpetuated in one of the Common- 
wealth’s most important cities—Wilkes- 
Barre—which was named for him and 
Colonel Isaac Barré, both stout de- 
fenders of the American cause. And 
most recently the name of Wilkes has 
been brought forward in the State be- 
cause on his case James M. Beck, former 
solicitor general of the United States, 
pleaded eloquently for the seating of 
William Scott Vare. E.R. A. 


A TROPICAL FLORA GROUP 


TTMAR VON FueHReER has gone to 

Florida in order to collect material 
for a habitat group in the Botanical Hall 
of the Museum, to be added to the two 
previously constructed. As readers of 
this Magazine will recall, in the course 
of the last two years two groups, one 
showing our Pennsylvania spring flora 
and the other the desert vegetation of 
Arizona, have been installed in this 
gallery. The next two groups, which 
will conclude the cycle of different 
zones, will include a representation of 
the tropical flora at the extreme south- 


east of our continent and a portrayal 
of the alpine growths on the mountains 
of the north. It is interesting to note 
that all the four groups are based on 
material gathered loons different 
regions within the limits of the United 
States. 

Mr. Fuehrer is accompanied by his 
wife, who helped him so successfully in 
the preparation of the last habitat 
group, having been in charge of the deli- 
cate work of fashioning leaves and 
flowers. 

Mr. Fuehrer will use this opportunity 
for making necessary sketches which 
will serve him for the painting of the 
background. 

Another member of the taxidermic 
staff, Harold J. Clement, will join his 
colleague in Florida for a period of a few 
weeks for the purpose of collecting 
specimens of crocodiles and alligators, 
together with appropriate accessories, 
in order to mount them as a habitat 
group in the Gallery of Reptiles. 


THE ART LIBRARIAN 


Miss MaRIon 
CominGs has 
been secured as 
head of the new 
Art Division in 
the Central Li- 
brary which was 
opened May 19. 

For seven years 
Miss Comings 
was the assistant 
in charge of the 
Burnham Library 
of Architecture 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, and she 
organized the library of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Miss Comings has a 
national reputation as an art librarian, 
and is most enthusiastic about the 
possibilities in Pittsburgh. 

An article describing the scope and 
future of this new art reference room 
will appear in the June number of the 
Magazine. 


Marion ComIncs 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF 
LEARNING 


~ new building of the University of 
Pittsburgh is rising to majestic 
heights, where it seems already to 
touch the floor of heaven, and the stone 
work, which is now inclosing the steel 
shell, shows that the structure is going 
to be an edifice of superb beauty. 

People of Pittsburgh are loyal and 
devoted in their encouragement of this 
great enterprise, and the Falk family, 
never weary of doing generous deeds, 
have through Leon Falk Jr. and his 
sister Marjorie Falk Levy just made a 
new gift of $325,400 to the University, 
which is to be used for the erection of a 
model elementary school. The gift is in 
memory of Fanny Edel Falk, mother of 
these two children, for whom the school 
will be named. 


ONE HUNDRED FRIENDS 
OF PITTSBURGH ART 


¢ tes exhibition of the paintings 


bought by the One Hundred Friends 
of Pittsburgh Art, which was placed 
on view in the Carnegie Institute in 
March, will remain until June 1. The 
One Hundred Friends of Art, organized 
in 1916 through the initiative of John 
L. Porter, is a group of public-spirited 
Pittsburghers who have created an an- 
nual fund of $1,000 for the yearly pur- 
chase of several pictures from the ex- 
hibitions of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh for presentation to the 
public schools of the city. 


COMMENCEMENTS 


Or June 10 the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will hold its twenty- 
third commencement in Syria Mosque. 
The transfer of these occasions from Car- 
negie Music Hall to the Mosque will 
permit a more generous distribution of 
entrance tickets to the members of the 
students’ families. Henry B. Rust, presi- 


ident of the Koppers Company of Pitts- 
burgh, will give the commencement 
address. The Sunday preceding, the 
Reverend R. I. Murray, of St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Massachusetts, 
will preach the baccalaureate sermon. 

On June 7 the Carnegie Library 
School will hold its twenty-ninth com- 
mencement in Carnegie Lecture Hall— 
its last separate graduation before it 
becomes a division of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. George F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, will 
give the commencement address. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to itsendowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


— has just been celebrating the two 
thousand six hundred and eighty- 
third anniversary of the founding of the 
Eternal City—an occasion of extreme 
significance to all the inhabitants of 
this globe. 

When we speak of the Roman Empire, 
it is difficult to measure its extent other 
than by saying that Rome was the whole 
world and all the world was Rome. 
Wherever there was land or sea, that 
was Rome. Wherever the ocean spread 
its long arms, the land it grasped was 
Rome, and if you made a map of Rome 
you made a map of the known world. 
All ancient civilizations, all ancient 
empires, all that was Egypt, or Greece, 
all that was Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
all that was Rome. 

In that great empire was preserved 
all that remained of the religion, laws, 
customs, languages, letters, arts, and 
sciences of all the nations of antiquity, 
and it was the consecrated task of the 
Romans to preserve these cultures of 
older civilizations as a common treasure 
of mankind and deliver them over to the 
nations which were to succeed Rome. 

When, after enjoying her glorious 
power through long centuries, the 
Roman Empire fell, many new nations 
were formed out of the stupendous 
wreck, and it was the ancient treasure 
of learning saved by Rome which guided 
the first steps of these new states to- 
ward the forms of civilized life. A 
precious part of the language and 


literature of Rome has been preserved 
even to our day, and by slow degrees 
the tongue of Latium was molded into 
the dialects of Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and France. The Christian church clung 
pertinaciously to the old language and 
made it the tongue of her ritual. The 
city of Rome had become the seat of 
the successors of Saint Peter, and her 
language penetrated wherever Roman 
Catholic missionaries preached the Gos- 
pel of Christ. The Latin tongue became 
the vehicle of all the learning of the 
time—the language of diplomacy, of 
law, and of government. Finally it was 
chosen as the language of education, 
and in the schools and universities of 
modern Europe the whole body of 
Latin literature was fostered into a 
second life, and acquired an influence 
upon the public mind of which we feel 
the effects today in every part of the 
civilized world. 

But the greatest glory of the Roman 
Empire was not reflected so much in her 
literature nor even in her triumphal 
wars, as in her permanent and inde- 
structible institutions of law and 
government. The Roman law possesses 
an intrinsic excellence which has mete 
it the foundation of all legal study 1 
Europe, and it is the model of aaa 
all the codes of civil law now in force. 
Thus every one of us is benefited di- 
rectly or indirectly by this rich legacy 
of Roman jurisprudence. 

There was one fundamental principle 
in the philosophy of the Roman Empire 
which will account for its long life as 
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the mistress of the world, and that was 
its devotion to the civil liberty of the 
individual. When there were political 
evils to be corrected, it preferred reform 
to revolution. It respected the virtues 
of character but it gave no attention to 
the attainment of perfection through 
law, and in this policy its example has 
been followed by many modern states, 
and by all states who truly love liberty. 

The traditions which have come 
down from the Roman Empire have 
always been a guiding inspiration to 
Italy. When Constantinople was cap- 
tured by the Turks in 1453, the Christian 
scholars, artists, and philosophers fled 
to Italy, bringing with them so much 
of the skill and learning of the Orient 
that Europe received a new inspiration 
of culture and a new incentive to 
achievement, and that great creative 
epoch of the Renaissance had its be- 
ginning in Italy, bringing to Rome a 
more enduring glory than she had won 
by her ancient conquest of the world. 

A few years ago Mr. Mussolini stated 
that he desired to see the ancient glory 
of Rome restored to modern Italy, and 
there was a feeling of anxiety among 
some of the statesmen of other nations 
lest this speech should imply a purpose 
of conquest; but when Mr. Mussolini ex- 
plained that he intended a cultural and 
intellectual restoration, the whole world 
acclaimed his purpose. There could be 
no higher destiny for Italy. 


MR. GILLETTE'S FAREWELL 


r was a rare occasion that brought 
William Gillette and Walter Hamp- 
den together in Pittsburgh on the day of 
Mr. Gillette’s last appearance on any 
stage, when Sherlock Holmes had for 
the last time consigned Professor Mori- 
arty into the custody of the law for his 
nefarious crimes, and Mr. Hampden was 
spitting the King of Denmark on his 
sword for regicide—a bad week for 
these old scoundrels in Pittsburgh. The 
conversation was general in the group 
of a score of friends who were saying 
farewell to Mr. Gillette. And the talk 


turned upon the decadence of the 
theater. What is the reason for its 
decline? One said, it was economic 
because of unemployment; another, the 
cheaper movies, where a man could see 
a dramatic spoken picture for sixty 
cents, and take his sweetheart for 
another sixty cents; a third said it was 
the prohibitive prices of the theaters 
which run from $6.60 to $15 at the 
stands in the New York hotels; and so 
on. But what a pity it is that we can- 
not have the great actors and the great 
plays—both old and new—at reason- 
able prices, throughout the year! In any 
event it was the opinion of all that the 
theater must be resuscitated and nour- 
ished as the principal source of social 
enjoyment. 


WAR PENSIONS 


Tt country Owes an unextinguish- 
able debt of gratitude to those 
citizens who have lost their lives or 
been wounded in warfare, and tender 
and adequate care should be given in all 
such cases. But any movement should 
be sues which contemplates pen- 
sions for the four million men who went 
into the service at the time of the Great 
War and who came out of that service 
without suffering from its casualties. 
It was for them an experience as rich in 
companionship and opportunity as it 
was fortunate in its escape from injury; 
and the defense of the flag as such carries 
with it no obligation on the part of the 
nation to endow its citizens who were 
in uniform while all the rest of the 
population was equally occupied in 
making the military enterprise a success. 


OLD MASTERS AND WAR DEBTS 


EARLY all of the English noble 

families are being forced to sell 
their Old Masters to American million- 
aires in order that, with the money so 
received, they can pay the war debts to 
the United States. Thus America gets 
both the pictures and the money—a 
rather peculiar situation! 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL AWARDS 


Y is interesting to note that this year, 
for the first time, both Scholarships 
of Carnegie Library School have been 
awarded to Academic Library Students 
—one from the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the other from the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
The Trustees 
Scholarship of 
$100, established 
in 1924 by the 
Trustees of the 
Institute, pro- 
vides for the re- 
mission of tuition 
for the second 
semester to that 
student attaining 
the highest scho- 
lastic record for 
ExvizaBetTH BaKER the first half of 
the year. This record was held for 1930 
by Miss Elizabeth Baker, of Pittsburgh. 
Miss Baker has had no library experi- 
ence but comes to the Library School 
for the fourth year of an Academic Li- 
brary Course from the University of 
Pittsburgh. She is working for a degree 
in General Library Work. 
The Nina C. 
Brotherton 
Scholarship, 
established in 
1925 in honor of 
Miss Brotherton, 
at that time prin- 
cipal of the Li- 
brary School, 
goes this year to 
Miss Ann McKee, 
of Oakmont. 
Miss McKee is an 
Academic Li- Ann McKee 
brary Student from the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. She has had some 
library experience doing part-time work 
in the Schools Department of the Car- 
negie Library m3 Pittsburgh. This 
award of $75 is conferred on the basis of 
scholarship, leadership, and personal 
qualifications. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


SaMUEL Harpen Cuurcu, President 


Georce F. Sueers, Auditor 
Wixuiam A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Sarnt-Gaupens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Ba.ken, Acting Assistant Director 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GuitiauME Lero.te, European Representative 
Anne K. Srouzensacn, Secretary 

MarcGaret M. Leg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
Anprey Avinorr, Director 
W. J. Hotianp, Director Emeritus 
I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 
Orrto E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 
W. E. Crypve Topp, Curator of Ornithology 
O. A. Pgererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 
Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 
Huco Kant, Curator of Entomology 
R. H. Sanrens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 
Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Cuaries HeINROTH, 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Rate Munn, Director 

Apa.ine Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Water I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 

Ruts D. McCottoucu, Catalogue Department 
Artuur D.Scorr, Printing and Binding Department 
Eva S. Smitn, Boys and Girls Department 
Extwoop H. McC.etianp, Technology Librarian 
IrENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 

Martua V. Wirtu, Executive Secretary 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Ratpn Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ketry, Assistant Director 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. Tuomas S. Baker, President 

Wituiam E. Mort, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING Keesie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuarves Watkins, Chairman of Faculty, 
Morrison Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Director, Division of General Studies 

Avan Bricurt, Registrar 


Organist and Director of 


Margaret 
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COMMITTEES+ 
1929-1930 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Georce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON Frank J. Lananan 
James H. Lockuart 
James R. MacraRLaNgE 


C. D. ARMSTRONG 
W. G. Ciype 

F. R. CoGsweLi M. J. MutpowNeEy 
C. B. ConNELLEY Auaustus K. OLIVER 


Georce E. Suaw 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Georce E. Suaw, Chairman 
TaYLor ALLDERDICE J. D. Hartman 
W. S. ARBUTHNOT Howarp HE1nz 
Grorce H. Capp 


Jostan ConeN 


Apert C. LEHMAN 
R. B. Metton 
Joun L. Porter 

A. Bryan WALL 


WituraM Frew 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 

*Orto H. Kaun 
Cuarzes H. Kiine 
Frank J. LANAHAN 


F. R. CoGsweti 
Witu1am Frew 
*E. M. Herr 
Joun S. Herron 
*]. C. Hosss 

Roy A. Hunt 
*F. B. Jewerr 


James R. MacraRLANE 
Witiram S. MoorHeaD 
Aucustus K. OLIVER 

*Cuarves M. ScowaB 


(*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Encusu, Chairman 


W. W. Brackpurn M. J. Mutpowney 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Megtton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Roy A. Hunt 
Joun S. Herron Joun L. Porter 


Joun L. Porter 


James D. HaitMan 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W.S. Arsutunot, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE R. A. Franks 
C. D. ARMsTRONG GeorGeE J. KaAMBACH 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
W. S. ARBUTHNOT WILLIAM Frew 
GrorGce W. CrawrorpD Aucustus K. OLIVER 


LIBRARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Ropert GARLAND 
GeorcE J. KAMBACH 


Cuarues H. Kine 
Wixu1am S. MoorHeaD 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES+ 
1929-1930 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Rosert GARLAND 
GeorcE J. KaAMBACH 


Cuarves H. Kune 
WiruramM S. MoorHeapD 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE W. G. Crype 
W. W. BiackBurRN C. B. ConNELLEY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metton, Chairman 
W. G. CLypEe Roy A. Hunt 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Encutsn, Chairman 


W. W. BriackBurRN M. J. MuLpowNeEy 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Cuurcn Georce H. Criapp 


Georce E. SHaw 
A. W. MELLON 
Aucustus K. OLIver 


W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
TaYLoR ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AARON 


Roy A. Hunt Joun S. Herron 


}The President, S. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


SamMuEL Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
AuGustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
Library School, Advisory. 
*Rosert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
TayLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Cuartes D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. Museum, 
Pension. 
*W. W. BrackpurN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 
Josepx BurrINGTON 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 
*S. H. Cuurcu 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
Georce H. Ciapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Art, Advisory. 
*WitiiaM G. CiypE 
President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 
Freperick R. CoGswE.i 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
Jostan Conen 
Judge Court of Common Pleas. Art. 
*Cuirrorp B. ConNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. City Father. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marine Manufacturing Supply 
Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
*GeorGe W. CrawFrorD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 
*W. Y. ENGuisu 
City Father. Auditing. 
Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 
Witu1aM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 


Museum, 


Art, Tech, 


*RoBert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 

*James D. HaILMAN 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. Board of Public Fdy- 
cation. Vice President Joseph Woodwell Com- 
pany. Art, Advisory. 

Howarp HEtnz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 

*Joun S. HERRON 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America, 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

*GrorGE J. KAMBACH 
University of Pittsburgh. Kambach, Forsyth and 
Chess. City Father. Pension, Library, Library 
School. 

*Cuares H. Kine 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. Tech, 
Library, Library School. 

*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 

Avsert C. LEHMAN 

Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. 
President Montefiore Hospital. Art. 


James H. Lockuart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 

James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Ma- 
seum, Tech. 

*Anprew W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—cela va sans dire! 

Ricuarp Beatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 

*Wittiam S. MoorHeaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 

*M. J. MuLpowNEY 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 

Aucustus K. OLIveR 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Museum, Music Hall, 
Advisory. 

Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 

GeorGe E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 

Bryan WaLL 
Artist. Art. 
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